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■which they view the same objects, and even each other, differ- 
ently; through their rubbing against each other, and, finally, 
through their combination, as well as their separation — nature pro- 
duces a marvellous spectacle of an infinite diversity upon the stage 
of the observers and thinkers worth their closest attention. The 
following maxims, which have already been mentioned as leading 
to wisdom, may be put forth as unchangeable commands for the 
class of thinkers : 

1. /SsZf-thinking. 

2. In communicating with other men, always to think (put) 
one's self in place of the other. 

3. Always to think in harmony with one's self. 

The first principle is negative (nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri), a mode of thinking which is free from all compulsion • 
the second is positive, a liberal mode of thinking, which conforms 
itself to the modes of thinking of others ; the third, finally, is a 
consequent (logical) mode of thinking. Of each of these modes 
Anthropology can furnish examples — more, however, of their op- 
posites. 

The most important revolution in the inner heart of man is 
"his exit from his self-incurred minority [or subjection]." For, 
while up to that time others thought for him, he merely imitat- 
ing or following a leading-string, He now dares to advance on the 
pathway of experience with his own feet, though at first only in a 
tottering sort of way. 

[End of First Book.] 
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(Continued.) 

Between our empirical selfhood and the empirical universal 
truth and knowledge stand the senses. They belong both to us 
and to nature ; therefore they strike their roots in us \i. e., in the 
spiritual], but turn towards nature all their power, and seize upon 
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externality only. "Without them, man would not become the con- 
sciousness of nature ; without them, nature would not have its con- 
sciousness in time. The senses arc the magical window through 
which our selfhood looks out of its dwelling upon all the universe, 
and loses itself in its infinitude; through which, again, all nature, 
looking back into our selfhood, contracts its infinitude into one 
focus, and comes to its consciousness, to its Word. 

Our body is one and the same with matter, matter being the 
body of all existence. But our body is the most perfectly devel- 
oped matter — the flower of matter. It is no wonder, then, that it 
became the dwelling of a divine individuality, and came to be en- 
dowed with senses capable of being the mirror of all matter. 
Seeing something, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching it, we 
bring the object to our consciousness, and we know at once it and 
ourselves. An object, forcing itself into our selfhood through the 
senses, makes upon us an impression. This impression is our con- 
sciousness and its consciousness, it is an empirical cognition. 
God's empiricism, diffused throughout nature, and our empiricism, 
whether we regard them as self-evident, or as a result of inference, 
become here the same knowledge. Yet it is not the subject-objec- 
tivity [i. e., consciousness in which subject is also object] of cogni- 
tion, because in this neither our spirit nor its object plays the least 
part. In this is found only the equation between the empirical 
selfhood and matter, or between an object in us and an object 
without; therefore the object-objectivity. The empirical cognition 
expresses this : object = object. Sense is a multiplicity in itself, 
because it is seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching ; there- 
fore it is the entrance to the multiplicity of all existence — that is, 
the gate standing open to divisible matter and space. There are 
as many separate mirrors for the universe as separate senses ; from 
that number of sides the external truth and knowledge look 
through these senses into us. Every impression received by a 
sense is the mirrored picture of an object, and, in the same sense, 
it is object itself, dissolved in its own consciousness and becoming 
a word. The impressions (sensationes, Eindrucke) which the ob- 
ject stamps on our selfhood are called sensations, from sensus, 
in Latin. Perception (sensus internus, die Vorstetttingskraft) is 
the inward focus of all the senses in the empirical selfhood, and 
representations (percepta, representationes, Vorstellungen) are the 
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work of this perception. Perception is the inward sense. What 
this or that sense seizes upon, instantly conveys it to the percep- 
tion, in which impressions change into representations. Percep- 
tion is the forge of representations, and it is entirely an empirical 
faculty. We can perceive only what is the object of our senses, 
what has become an impression on our senses. Perception and 
the senses are the same, at least essentially. As impressions, so are 
representations ; on the one side is their object, and on the other 
are the senses, and perception in the middle, which receives their 
difference and converts it into indifference. 

Impression, representation, and object are the same. The 
sensuous object in impression and representation attains to the 
seeing of its own being — that is, to its consciousness. Impressions 
and representations constitute the entire immeasurable nature 
[repeated] in the human selfhood. The senses and perception are 
the bridge binding the empirical selfhood with nature. Over 
this bridge goes the selfhood into nature, and nature into the 
selfhood. If we have sound senses and sufficiently trained percep- 
tion, we shall receive into us external truth and knowledge, as a 
holy communion, worthily — that is, without error and falsehood. 
Neither the senses nor perception can err, because they are the 
mirror of the external world, perfectly formed by God himself. 
Illusions happen here, therefore, only when the obscure and unscien- 
tific thought explains the true phenomena of nature falsely. The 
sun rises and sets for the senses. It is an empirical truth. But 
the conception of this truth — that is, the cause of this phenomenon 
— already transcends the limits of the senses. Each sense, together 
with perception, perceives nothing more than the being itself. It 
has the right to say : " This or that is here or now." It recognizes 
the form, the attributes, and the qualities of a thing, for all that is 
in the thing. But what this thing is in its essence it never will 
investigate, for it does not see either its inwardness or its actual 
value. Coexistence or simultaneity is its field. Pursuing con- 
tinually this or that, it does not know, and is not able to seize 
upon, the speculative unity of objects. It is the hunter for whom 
a certain something, or a separate thing, but not an organic 
wholeness, is a hare. 

Sense in man manifesting his life is exposed continually to the 
object like a camera obscura towards objectivity, and conveys to 
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our selfhood the multifarious images, which are the true represen- 
tations of a thing, and arise and disappear, on its ground-work, 
every moment. Our selfhood, for instance, looking from a certain 
high mountain upon the multiform environs, becomes itself these 
environs, and is, if I may say so, a large city inhabited by repre- 
sentations — the gallery of pictures. Time flows, the selfhood 
passes from one place to another ; it may be seen what a play of 
representations is here ! Our eyes are certainly the most excellent 
kaleidoscope ! The same is true of the ears when they are pleased 
by the harmony of some delightful orchestra ; the same is true 
also of the other senses. But all these impressions and represen- 
tations are momentary ; they arise and vanish in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore they belong only to the temporal selfhood. 
The selfhood, however, is not only temporal, but also eternal. 
The eternal selfhood, or the soul, retains, then, in itself, such im- 
pressions and representations as have charmed it most ; hence pro- 
ceeds memory. Memory (memoria — das Gedachtniss) is the sense 
and perception of a higher power ; it is the faculty of congealing 
liquid representations in our selfhood, forcing on this field, if I 
may say so, a volatile word into the standing and immovable 
written letter. If perception has a likeness to the illuminated 
ground filled with the splendor of objects, in the camera obscnra, 
then memory is like the manufacturer of enduring photographs. 
Memory is the storehouse of the impressed and perceived, or of 
the external as transferred into our selfhood and enchanted here j 
that is, destined to immutability. Memory is the eternal percep- 
tion, but perception is the temporary memory ; both are the 
daughters of the senses, and possess sensuousness. Perception is 
the temporal, and memory is the eternal sensuousness. The repre- 
sentations of temporal sensuousness transform themselves faith- 
fully into the representations of eternal sensuousness, and then 
are called recollections {reeordationes, Erinnerungen). Recollec- 
tion is in memory what representation is in perception ; both 
recollection and representation rely upon impression, and impres- 
sion relies upon the external thing. Recollection and its object 
constitute empirical difference in indifference, of which memory 
is the logical conjunction, the algebraical sign of equality. As the 
senses say : " This or that is here or now ; to wit, in general it 
is ; " so memory replies : " This or that was there or here some 
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time ago ; to wit, in general it was." Sense and memory relate, 
then, equally to existence only, and differ from each other as this 
world from the post-mundane world, the present from the past. 
That memory does not belong to reasonings nor to spirit, but to 
sensuousness, to body, its passivity proves. This passivity aug- 
ments or weakens as the body augments or weakens. Growing 
youth have strong memory, but old men lose it gradually, and 
finally entirely. The animals have no reason, but they have 
memory as well as perception and the senses. Impressions and 
representations only can be the object of memory. Because ideas 
cannot be inscribed on the enchanting tablets of memory, they 
must be thought ; that is, digested, changed into the nourishment 
and essence of spirit. Who learns ideas by heart, treats them. as 
school-boys treat the representations given them. 

The empirical selfhood compares its recollections with the fresh 
representations, or its former representations with the new impres- 
sions, and perceives that they are similar or not. If they are simi- 
lar, it places them under the same class ; but, if not, it separates' 
them carefully, and marks these differences with certain signs. 
The empirical selfhood of this kind is called the understanding, 
or intellect (intellectus, Verstand). Understanding is a good word, 
because it names what stands under recollections, representations, 
and impressions. The understanding occupied only with recollec- 
tions and representations is the memory of the second, the percep- 
tion of the third, or the sensuousness of the third and highest 
power. It is the king of all the senses, perception and memory, 
in the same focus. Passivity is also its nature. Sense is the most 
visible, crude, sleeping, or dreaming passivity of our selfhood ; 
perception is a passivity awakening for a moment, but soon falling 
asleep again ; in memory passivity sleeps a profound sleep, and in 
the understanding it awakes and comes to a degree of movement. 
This movement is not activity, but agitated passivity preparing 
itself to pass into activity. The senses and perception say, " It is 
so ; " the memory says, " It was so ; " the understanding finally 
cries, " It was so, it is so, and it will be so, or it is so always." Thus> 
the understanding comes to certain rules, and even draws conclu- 
sions. Still, it is only thinking empiricism, in which thiB and that 
stand forth as generality, as necessity. The understanding never 

foes out beyond the limits of generality and necessity — that is, 
7 * XVI— 27 
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beyond the limits of common people's cognition. It reigns in 
kitchen, stable, barn, and on all the fields of reality, but no further. 
As the senses enable our selfhood to receive impressions, as per- 
ception makes it capable of representations, and memory of 
recollections, so the understanding makes conceptions out of all 
these materials. 

Conception (conceptus — der Begriff) is recollection, representa- 
tion, and impression, all in one ; it depends always upon experi- 
ence, and it means here nearly what intuition (Anschauung) means 
in Hegel's speculation. It is still our seeing of nature, indeed, 
but already ennobled in the highest degree — that is, spiritualized, 
changed into empirical thought. Impression, representation, rec- 
ollection, and conception present, under different aspects, one 
and the same external thing transferred into our selfhood, and 
coming by degrees to its ever fuller consciousness. Yet, even in 
conception, it does not get its true consciousness, because that tran- 
scends the power of the understanding. The conception and its 
corresponding thing are the poles of the axis, and the understand- 
ing constitutes the central point in this difference in indifference. 
The conception is the highest, if I may say so, spiritualization of 
the material thing in the empirical selfhood. 

Yet it is not Idea. So the region of nature travels slowly to 
the region of spirit ; and it is natural. Matter is attracted by spirit, 
or thought, as the oue magnetic pole by the other. 

The senses — ennobling themselves in perception, memory, and 
understanding — make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; that is, to 
the Reason, because between sensuonsness and reasoning there is 
also polar opposition. The keen understanding is called sagacity 
(acumen — Seharfsinn), and the playful and quick sagacity is called 
wit, humor (argutatio — Wits). Sagacity and wit are phases of the 
understanding, therefore they are the empirical faculties, and, in 
reality, are the senses. The understanding following its nature 
finds its chief category in Use, divides and analyzes, seeks the 
universal — that is, the common elements, the rules; what is com- 
mon and forms for itself abstractions. These functions prove 
that the understanding holds sway in the realm of sensuousness, 
and not in that of reason. The understanding or intellect devel- 
ops, also, in animals; but here, because the sun of reason does not 
enlighten them at all, it bears the name of instinct. The senses — 
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perception, memory, and the understanding — are the roads to the 
consciousness of nature developing itself gradually in the self- 
hood of man. They are the children of the same mother, sensuous- 
ness ; they are the inletB of the same ocean of externality, expand- 
ing itself, between our selfhood and nature ; they are the phases 
of positing — that is, knowledge through experience. 

Now we enter the regions of spirit, and learn to know the pow- 
ers of our speculative selfhood. 

Imagination (imaginatio, die Phantasie die EvnbildungskrqfC) 
is in our internal selfhood what the senses are in the empirical, 
to wit: it is the first and lowest power. Imagination corresponds 
to the senses, and still more closely to perception ; but imagina- 
tion is not perception. Perception corresponds to imagination, as 
body to spirit ; the former is passivity, the latter already activity. 

Imagination is incipient reasoning, the reason in its cradle. It 
desires to look into the internal and indivisible world, but its in- 
experienced eye, not. yet delivered from sensuousness, sees, instead 
of pure spirit, certain genii of nature, certain sylphs, gnomes, 
and goblins, certain angels and demons, certain phantoms, shad- 
ows, dreams. It does not arrive yet at ideas and pure thoughts, 
but it possesses ideals. An ideal is a thought a priori, but clothed 
by fancy with a body. A disagreeable ideal is called phantasm 
(phantasma — das kopfgespenst). Creative power, originality, ac- 
tivity, are the qualities of imagination. In a word, it is a poet 
dwelling in our internal selfhood, and, in the common people's 
language, it is called a liar. This liar, however, is worthy of love, 
as he does not interfere with science. Imagination belongs to the 
internal selfhood, but does not furnish cognition, because its eyes 
are still covered with the thick veil of empirical sensuousness. 

Judgment, called vis judiccmdi {Urtheilskraft), is imagination 
in its second potence [i. e., its second stage of development], imag- 
ination purified from sensuousness and mental pictures. There- 
fore, it is the second faculty of the internal selfhood, much more 
perfect than the first. If imagination be a poet, then the judg- 
ment is the critic of this poet; if the former creates poetry, 
then the latter creates the rules for this poetry. Imagination 
created Jupiter and Juno, Venus, etc. ; the judgment recognizes 
correctly in these the forces of nature apotheosized, as, for exam- 
ple, the influence of the sun and moon, etc. Judgment cor- 
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responds to memory, as body to spirit. If imagination is the 
boyhood of reason, then judgment is already its youth. Its in- 
sight into the regions of invisibility is already more assured, yet 
judgment is too much occupied with the works of imagination, 
and with the labor of purifying them from sensuousness, to be 
capable of conceiving ideas and pure thoughts. 

Besides this, the judgment occupies itself, not only with the 
objects of the rational, but also with those of the sensuous world. 
It, for instance, judges which lady is more beautiful, which horse 
or greyhound is better, whicli meat is more palatable. Judgment 
is the faculty of deciding, as an arbitrator — of judging ; and it 
creates verdicts — that is, sentences {judicia, Urtheile). Judgment 
is the activity and creative power of a higher degree, for it is 
easier to create delightful fancies than true propositions ; easier 
to dream of beautiful things than to search after truth. Judg- 
ment is a highly prized faculty of our internal selfhood, notwith- 
standing it is not yet the source of its cognition. 

Why? Because its eye turns willingly towards externality. 

Reason {ratio, die Vernunft), finally, is the judgment of the 
second, and the imagination of the third potence, and thereby, as 
the king of all thinking activities, it is the highest force of the 
internal, or speculative selfhood. It is imagination grown old, 
changing its ideals into ideas; it is also the mature judgment 
expressing its decisions in ideas ; then it is imagination and judg- 
ment united. Imagination, judgment, and reason are properly 
one and the same faculty of spirit, being but various degrees of 
its development; it is our directive activity, ever above us, and 
our creative power, our a priori activity perfecting itself, or our 
pure thought. Reason corresponds to the understanding, and is 
its opposite. The understanding in relation to reason is as body 
to spirit. Reason creates ideas. An idea is an ideal and a judg- 
ment in unity. Reason perceives the true invisible world with 
the eye of its ideality, and thereby becomes the second source of 
cognition, and is also the farthest extreme of opposition to the 
senses. On this account it deserves a fuller consideration. 

Reason is our total selfhood standing forth in its metaphysical 
internality and opening itself to the internal universe ; it is our 
selfhood transforming itself into spirit, and enkindling therein the 
heavenly light which may expand its rays into infinitude, and 
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may unite itself also with the heavenly light which God's spirit 
has spread out into the infinitude of creation ; it is the spiritual 
truth and knowledge of our being entering into contact with the 
spiritual universal truth and knowledge ; it is our ideal knowing 
inotio) seeking after the ideal cognition. Reason is the activity 
whose substance includes all categories of cognition ; hence, it is 
unity, eternity, particularity, conformity to law, ideality, negativ- 
ity, causality, formality, subjectivity, personality, independence, 
and consciousness ; it is all that, and it aspires after all that, above 
itself. Therefore reason, in its speculation, exists by itself, and 
recognizes for truth only what it has established itself. Reason 
has reason, and reasonings alone, for its object; that is, it attrib- 
utes being only to ideas, to pure thought. It disdains material 
existence as a sensuous illusion, and puts in its place immaterial 
existence — that is, spirit ; therefore [what is to sense-perception], 
nothingness. As the living activity possessing consciousness, it is 
the mirror in which the universal spirit contemplates itself, and 
finds its focus and its Word. The reasoning selfhood is on the 
one side, and the truth" and metaphysical knowledge which consti 
tute the spirit of all existence are on the other. 

They are two poles of one invisible, and, if I may say so, mag- 
netic needle. Reason is the difference in indifference of these 
poles, the central point of this needle, the act of compromise ; the 
wedding-ring of our spirit, with the spirit of all existence, and that 
of God. It leads to absolute unity with our Creator and Father, 
and permits us to read the revelation of his spirit. 

Truth and internal knowledge within us without reason would 
not be able to unite with truth and internal knowledge without ; 
these two forms of truth and knowledge would not be able to 
know each other as of one kin ; they would not be able to come 
to consciousness. Reason belongs to us, and, from this individual 
focus expanding itself into infinitude, through God's ideas revealed 
in nature, finds itself again in the focus of infinitude— that is, in 
the spirit of God, and perceives itself in the reason of the Omnipo- 
tent. The internal selfhood, then, and reason, stand uuder the 
absolute selfhood, or the soul, as under their higher unity. 

Hence, reason is subject. But as reason sees reason alone, its 
cognition is the expression of subjectivity, lying outside of us. 
Reason does not know the real object. Its object is a subject, and 
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its difference in indifference of cognition is absolute unity — that is, 
subject = subject. Here the recognizing selfhood and the recog- 
nized object form only one thing — to wit : idea, spirit, reason- 
ing. As material are opposed to spiritual objects — that is, as the 
empirical are opposed to the metaphysical regions — so the senses 
are opposed to the reason, and their contrast is the completest 
of all. The senses see the grossest reality, and reason sees the 
purest ideality. As, then, the senses are the source of cognition for 
the visible world, so the reason is the source of cognition for the 
opposite invisible, spiritual world. Reason, as the source of cogni- 
tion, places itself on the opposite scale of universal science, and 
makes an equilibrium, with the senses. As the senses are the 
parent of empiricism, so the reason is that of speculation. The 
Universal Spirit, particularizing itself within our individual spirit, 
and coming to its temporal consciousness, expresses itself through 
us, since we have developed our reason and given it utterance. 
Our reason, then, utters not only our own thoughts, but also the 
thoughts of the universe. 

Two opposite poles are found to each and every being in the 
world. Therefore, as the senses discover by degrees the principle 
of subjectivity, i. e., reason, so reason looks again for objectivity 
*'. e., the senses. But their exertions are in vain, because although 
matter and spirit — the senses and reason — constitute the absolute 
unity, yet the relative difference also has here its rights. As 
imagination is a poet, and judgment is a critic, so reason is the 
born metaphysician, and cannot be otherwise. Notwithstanding 
all that, it is the great gift which we have received from heaven. 
It is the gigantic eye of spirit piercing through the earth with its 
sight, and seeing spirit at the bottom of the world — the eye which 
looks into the true internality, into the invisible world! The 
senses keep us near the earth ; the reason transports us into the 
very heavens. 

(To be continued.) 



